MUSIC IN LONDON 1890-94

Now I do not believe Logier simply acted on the general as-
sumption, common enough then and by no means extinct now,
that any way of doing things that is unnatural, laborious, and
painful is virtuous, and particularly good for children. Granted
that Logier, like all pigheadedly and violently wrong people, was
to some extent a fool, still, that was not the exact sort of fool he
was. I submit that his three notions were superstitions from the
days of the old fingering and the low organ seat. Tradition had
placed him in possession of a jumble of generalizations made from
the attitudes of players in the past, which defeated the fingering
of the present so completely that his pupils played worse than if
they had been allowed to pick up the art in their own fashion.
It may be said, what does all this matter now that Logier is nearly
half a century dead? Well, it matters just this, that superstitions
die hard.

What Logier was doing fifty years ago, other people are prob-
ably doing today, especially those who, having failed as players,
have taken to the resource of all musical failures and turned
teachers. I have seen many highly skilled pianists in my time, but
never two whose action and attitude were the same. The pianist
who can sit like Sophie Menter and Madame Schumann at once,
or like Rubinstein and Paderewski, has not yet been born, and
never will be. If any student thinks that he can make the music
sound as it ought to by sitting on top of the instrument and play-
ing with his boots, by all means let him try it. I have heard organ-
ists play much better with their feet than some expensively in-
structed young ladies with their hands. There are three classes of
teachers of the pianoforte in this country: those who help their
pupils to become players, those who hinder their pupils from be-
coming players, and those who do neither one nor the other. I
recommend the first to the student, the third to the benevolent
rich, and the second to the author of all evil.

Mr Dolmetsch's concert interested me especially because it
gave us a chance of hearing the chamber music of Matthew Lock,
the last English musician who composed for the viols, and the
founder of my school of musical criticism. His denunciation of
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